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has this really any meaning? Has it not been clear since 1897 that the 
problem of upright vision is not a visual problem at all? 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith Coixege. 

Appreciations of Herbert Spencer. 

In The Nation of December 10, 1903, Professor William James gives 
an appreciation of Mr. Spencer that is admirable for its justice and 
breadth of view. His points are briefly these. ' Few are entitled to a 
higher mark than Mr. Spencer on the score of positive and systematic 
form,' for 'who, since he wrote, is not vividly able to conceive' of the 
world evolving from a primitive fire-mist, of life " as a set of ever-chang- 
ing ways of meeting the ' environment,' " etc. ? Again, Mr. Spencer was 
the prophet of evolution and possessed both the "profundity and the 
genuine ' spirit of prophecy.' " Further, though he had a " matchless 
knowledge of certain sets of facts, one may hear it plausibly argued that 
Spencer is not a ' widely informed ' man in the vulgar acceptation of the 
term." In short, facts that helped his purpose were never forgotten, the 
others seemed unnoticed. 

His ' attitude toward religion is slightly paradoxical.' ' To the ulti- 
mate mysteriousness of things,' ' few men have paid more sincere explicit 
respect.' But this is confined almost to one chapter, and ' then dismissed 
with an affectionate good-by while all the particular mysteries that later 
present themselves are quickly explained away.' 

Another seeming incoherence is given. In Mr. Spencer's ' heroic de- 
fense of individualism against socialism ' he seems ' to have started from 
two independent facts,' to have been ' faithful to two ideals ' — ' the old 
English ideal of individual liberty ' and ' the theory of universal evolu- 
tion,' where ' the fate of the individual fact (or unit) is swallowed up in 
that of the aggregate whole.' But ought we not to add to the statement 
of Professor James, that here in Spencer's social theory a deeper conflict 
of principles comes to the surface? It is the old story, the mechanical- 
atomic cosmology and its opponent, the dynamic. In the former, the unit 
is the sport of external forces ; in the latter, the monad determines its own 
life uninfluenced from without. This is the problem whose solution must 
determine the fate of Spencer's theory of evolution. If atomism be true 
or be, at least, an essential part in truth's ultimate synthesis, then his 
theory may remain secure. If the dynamic cosmology be the whole truth, 
then his theory is impossible. But if the final synthesis reconciles, as we 
believe it will, the mechanical and the dynamic theories, then the con- 
tradiction found here in Spencer's social teaching as well as the pro- 
founder opposition offered to his doctrine of evolution may both be re- 
moved. 

Finally Professor James tells us that the ' ethical and political part 
of Mr. Spencer's writings seems the most impressive and likely to endure,' 
and that the ' Principles of Biology, of Psychology, and of Sociology ' 
(though the last ' has probably a longer lease of life ') will not remain as 
well known to the reading world as the ' First Principles.' But all this 
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is as it should be, not ' his infallibility in details,' but ' the bravery of his 
attempt ' to seek truth as a whole, ' the original Greek ideal of philosophy,' 
and his life devoted to the service of mankind and true to its ideal, these 
are the things by which Spencer can afford to be judged. 

The appreciation of Mr. Spencer by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, 
in The Independent for December 17, 1903, is especially welcome, because 
it comes from one who owes so much himself to Spencer's work and to his 
power of inspiring. Professor Giddings tells us that 'when all destruc- 
tive criticisms have been made, this astonishing fact remains, that it is 
impossible to-day for the specialist in physics, in biology, in psychology, 
in sociology, or in ethics to offer any new hypothesis or constructive doc- 
trine without directly or indirectly defining its relation to the philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer. It is this fact that justifies the comparison of 
Spencer to Aristotle. For in the whole history of human thought, these 
two men alone have so presented and interpreted the knowledge of their 
time that all other thinkers must of necessity take a position of antag- 
onism to these masters or of agreement with them.' But we should be 
disposed to amend this statement of Professor Giddings, at least in part. 
Is not Spencer's contribution to metaphysics too limited and has not his 
theory of evolution rigidly confined his other contributions within too 
narrow limits to bring him in contact with all the chief thoughts of his 
time? We believe that there are even broad doctrines, it is surely true 
in philosophy, in discussing which Spencer's name need not be mentioned. 

Our critic proceeds justly to show how preeminently original Spencer 
was when judged by the advance his doctrines made over positions actually 
held at the time of their formulation. But so short is human memory 
and so marvelous was Mr. Spencer's constructive power and gift of intel- 
ligent exposition ' that since 1880 all men have imagined that mankind 
has always thought in terms of evolution, forgetting to whom they owe 
their enlightenment.' 

The most unfair criticism of Mr. Spencer is the assertion that special- 
ists regard him as a great contributor in every other science than their 
own. As for sociology, Professor Giddings, ' expressing his own indi- 
vidual opinion,' does not hesitate to say that 'Mr. Spencer should be 
regarded as the true founder of scientific sociology, and as its greatest 
constructive thinker.' Of the many reasons for this judgment our critic 
gives three : (1) Spencer saw that ' the evolutionary process in society, as 
in plant and animal life, takes the form of a continuing adaptation of 
organism to, environment, and that in human history the essential phase 
of the adaptation is a molding of human character to the relatively per- 
manent circumstances of collective life.' A second reason ' is found in 
the insight with which he detected the dominant causes of social char- 
acter.' The third reason, often cited as an incoherence, is Spencer's 
extreme individualism. ' Throughout his system he distinguishes be- 
tween simple and compound evolution.' ' In the latter evolution is 
hindered and is complicated by differentiation.' The highest types of 
individual life are not possible where all else is sacrificed to integration, 
but only where there is a sufficient integration ' to insure cooperation 
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leaving the utmost freedom' for individual personal development. But 
does Professor Giddings remove all the difficulty of the adverse critic? 
It may be that he does as far as sociology's problem of the individual is 
concerned, but not so when we come to the ethical and metaphysical prob- 
lem, to which sooner or later we must come. 

Mr. Hudson gives a brief, good and authoritative sketch of Mr. 
Spencer's life and character in the same issue of The Independent, almost 
all of which, of course, may be found more fully stated in his book ' Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.' 

Walter T. Marvin. 

Western Eeseeve University. 
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